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GEOLOGY. 


Description of a great and unparalleled Cavern lately discovered 
in Warren Countg, Kentucky, ina Letter from Dr. Nahum 
Ward, April 4, 1816. 


HE country for a considerable distance sound this cave is 

not mountainous, yet braken and rolling. It was seyep 

in the evening when I reached the haspitable mansion of Mr. 

Miller, (the overseer of Messrs. Wilkins and Gratz, in whose 

land the,cave opens,) who met me at the gate, and as he 

anticipated my object, bade me welcome to all his house af- 
forded. 

During the evening, Mr. Miller made arrangements for my 
visiting the cave next morning, by procuring me two guides, 
Jamps, &c. Sc. 

At eight in the morning I left. the house, in company. with 
my guides, taking with us two large Jamps, a compass, and 
something for retreshment; and egtered the cave, about sixty 
rods from the house, dawn through a pit forty feet deep, and 
one hundred and twenty in circumference, at the bottom of 
which is a fine spring of water. When,at the battom of this 
pit, you are at the,entrance of the cave, which, opens to the 
north, and is from forty to fifty feet. high, and, about thirty in 
width, for upwards of forty rods, whep jt.is not. more than tea 
feet wide, and five feet high. Haweyer, this continues but a 
short distance, when it expands to thirty or forty feet in 
width, and is abaut twenty in height, for about one-mile, until 
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you come to the First Hoppers,* where salt-petre is manufac 
titeh=“Phenceit isnbout forty Tee i width, and Sixty in 
height to the Second Hoppers, two miles from the entrance, 
The loose lime-stone has been laid up into handsoine walls, on 
either side, alaost the whole distance from the entrance to the 
Second Hoppers. The road is hard, and as smooth as a flag 
pavemeit. 5 Ph¢ sides Of the carera arespetpendicubar’i in every 
pi assage that T traversed ; the arches are regular | in every part, 
and have bid defiance even to earthquakes. 

As you advance into the easesthe- avenue leads from the 

Second Hoppers, west, one mile, then S, W. to the chief area, 
which is six miles from the entrance. This avenue is from 
sixty to one Hundred “féet ‘in ‘heiglit; and about the same in 
width, the whole distance, after you leave the Second Hoppers, 
until you come to the cross roads, or chief area, and is nearly 
upon a level; the floor, OF bOttoMl, Bing covered with loose 
iime-stone and salt-petre earth. When | reached this immense 
area, (called city,) which contains upwards of eight acres, with- 
out a single pillar to supporwtte arch, which is entire over the 
whole, | was struck dumb with astonishment. 
. | can give you but a faint ides, of Lis chief area. Nothing 
‘under, liesven can be more sublime and grand than this plac e, 
civéefed with onesolid arch at Jeast one hundred feet bigh, and 
to all appearance entire. After entering this space, [ perceived 
tive large ayenues leading oyt of it, from sixty to one hundred 
teeT in width; ‘aid’ froin “forty to eighty it heigh The sides 
(alhof stoue,) a¥e arched, and aré from forty to éig tity feet per- 
pendicatur height, before the arch Commences. 

The first which I traversed, after cutting arrows on the stones 
under our feet, pointing to the mouth of thee cave, (in fact, we 
did'this at the entrance of every avenue, that we should nat be 
at any loss for the Way, out on onr relurn,) was one thar led tis 
in'a'southerly direction for more thin two miles. We then left 
t, atid tuk abother, that léd us east, then north, for more then 
two miles further; aud at Jast, ig our windings, were brought 
out by’ anther avenue into the chief area again, after travers- 
‘ing differeht avenues for more than fite miles. 

We vested otirselves for a few minutes on some lime-stone 
slabs near the centre of this glodmy atea, and alter having re- 
freshed ourselves; and trimmed our lamps, we took our depar- 
ture a second time, through an avenue almost north, ond parallel 
with that leading from the chief-space \o the mouth of the cave, 
which we continued for upwards of two miles, when we entered 
the second area. This is covered with ‘one arch, nearly two 
hundred feet high in the centre, and very similar to the chiet 


* A Hopper is an inverted cone, into which corn is put at a mill, 
before it runs between the stones. 
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aren, except in the number of avenues. leading, from,it>—phis. 
having but two, » boilas on Joud 98 une webbinate 

We passed through it over very considerable rise, in. the 
centre, and. descended..through an avenye.which bore: to, the 
east, ubout three hundred a when we camé upon a shied, 
area, about one hnadred feet square, and fifty in, height, whieli 
had a pure and. delightful stream of water issuing from she side, 
about thirty feet high, andywhich fell upon some. broken stone, 
and was alierwards entirely lost;to our view. ; ane 6 

We then.seturned about one hundred. yards; and entered.» 
small avenue, (over a considerable mesg of stone), to our tight, 
which carried us south, through an uncommanly black avenye, 
something more than a mile, whea we ascended, a very stcep 
hill, about sixty yards, which carried us wuhin.the sides of Abe 
fourth area, which is not laferior to the seeund, having an arela 
that covers at least six acres. In this Jast avenue, the fanhse 
ead of which must be four, miles;fiom the chief. space, and ten 
from the mouth of the cave,,are upwards of twenty large. piles 
of salt-peise earth on one side. of the ayeiue, and broken Lme- 
stone heaped up on the. other, evidenily the work of Auman 
hands in distant ages. __, — . 

I had expected, from, the caurse of myneedle, that this aves 
nue would have carried us round to the chief area; but, was 
sadly disappointed when [found the end a few hundied yards 
from the fourth space, which. caused ustorettace our,steps; and, 
not having been so particulat in marking the entrances of the 
different. avenues as | qught, we were very much bewildered, 
and once completely last for fifieen or twenty minutes. ..i, 3. 

At length we found our way, and, weary and faint, entesed 
the chief area at ten at night; however, as much fatigued,.as 
I was, [ determined to explore the cave aslong as my Jighis 
held out. ; “ 

We now. entercd the fifth and last. avenue from the chief 
area, which caried us, south-east about nine hundred yurds, 
when we, entered the fifth space, whose argh covers ypwards 
of four acres of level ground, sirewed with broken lime-stone, 
Fire-beds of uncommon size, with brands of cane lying around 
them, are interspersed throughout this space, We crossed over 
1o the oppgsite side, and entexed au avenue that carried us east 
about two hundred and filty rods, when finding nothing inte, 
resting Jn this passage, we, turned: back, and. crossed a massy 
pile of stone.in the mouth of a large avenue, which | noticed, 
but a few yards from this last-mentioned space, as L came out 
of it. Alter some difficulty in passing over this mass of lime, 
stone, we entered a large avenue, whose sides were, the most 
verfect of any that we saw, running almost due south,for five 
Eonuced rods, and very level and straight, with an elegaut arch, 
When at the eud of this avenue, and while | was skeiching a 
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plaw of the cave; one of my guides, who had’ been some time 
groping among the broken stone, called out, requéstifig me to 
follow hit. ¥ 

Tt githiered up my papers ahd’ eortipass; anit, after giving the 
guide, who sat with me, orders to rentain’ where he was until we 
retiitiied, and’ moreover to keep his lamp iti good otder, I fdl- 
fowed ‘after the first, who hud'entered a vertical passage jost 
large enough to adinit his body: We continved to step froti 
one stone to another, until’ at last, after mucti difffeulry from 
the sinaliness of the passage, which is abont forty feet in height, 
we etitered upon the sidé of a'chainber, at least eighteen hun- 
dred feet'in circumference, and’ whose atch is absot' one’ han- 
dyed arid’ fifty feet’ High in the centre, After Having marked 
artows (pointing downwards), upon the'sldb stones around the 
little passage through which we had astended, we walked for- 
Ward to tlie cenitre'of this area. 

ft was past midnight when I entered this clint ber of eternal 
darkness. With the guide [ took the only avenue leaving from 
this chaavber, and: traversed it'for @ mile'in a southerly direc- 
tion, when my lamps forbad my going further, as they were 
nearly exhaysted, The ayenue, or passage, was as large us any 
that' we had'entered, and how far we might have travelled, brad 
our lights held out, is unknown. It ‘is’ supposed by all who 
hate‘any knowledge of this cave, that Green River, a stream 
navigable several handred miles, passes overt three brauclies of 
lis cave. 

It was nearly oe at night when we descétided “ the passage 
of the chiuiney,” as’ it is called, to the guide whom I leit 
seated’ on the rocks: Fle was: quite alarined at our long ab- 
sence, and was heard by us a Jong time before we reached the 
passage to descend to him, balicitg-with'al! his might, fearing 
we had Jost our track in the ruins above. Near the vertical 
pessage I found somie very beavtifal speciasens of Soda. 

We returned over piles of salt-petre earth, arid fire-beds, out 
of ont avenve into another, until at last, with great fatigae, 
and a dim light, we entered the chief aren, where we tritimed 
our Jamps, and entered the spacious avenue that carried us to 
the Second Hoppers. 

P found, wien it the last mentioned large aventé, of appet 
chamber, many curibsities, such as GlauBer'salts, Epsom salts, 
Rint, yellow ochre, spar of different kinds, and some petrifac- 
tious, which I browght out: We tiappily arrived’ at the moot 
of the cave about three in the‘morving, neutly exhausted, and 
worn down with nineteen liotre continued fatigue. 

I was’ near fainting off leaviny’the cave, in inhaling tHe vapid 
air of the atmosphere, after having so long breathed ‘tlie pate 
air which is occasioned'by the nitre of the cave, 
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Some Account of the Nutives of the Toda (or Friendhy) Islands, 
in the South Pacifie Ocean. 


(Continued from -Page 230.) 


“ ‘NE day while these preparations were going: forward, 
the King asked Mr. Mariner whether he bad‘a mother 
living: ; upon’ his replying in the affirmative, he appeared: doc 
grieved that -he -stiduld be separited so far froui het, ° [t is w 
custom in the Touga' Islands, for men, and sometities women, 
to adopt' or choose ‘a: foster mother, even though tliey have 
their'own natural mother living, with a view of being better 
provided with all necessaries: and convenietices, as cloth, oil, 
food, &c.. On this’ occasion the King appoihted:one of his 
wives, Mafi Habe, to be Mr. Mariner's adopted mother, telling 
him, that if there was any Wing he wanted:to muke- bis situa- 
tion more confortable, he need only apply to Mafi Hube, and 
as she was a wotnan of consequener, it Was in her power to 
procure him any thing that in reason he might require. This 
womatt had afterwards as micti real esteem and parental af- 
fection for him as she could possibly have‘ tor her own son.” 

Certain regulations respecting the courmencementot hostili- 
ties, and some kind of-religious ceremonies of invocations of @ 
superior being, préviows to the first attack of am enenty, are in~ 
sisted upon by all nations; and’ although we stall) hereafter 
noti¢e the particulars of religious worship, we must beg leave to 
extraet the following account’ ef the ceremony of Toogi, as 
performed by Finow before be attacked the island of Tanga. 

Before morning, several presents were brought to Fifiow und 
his chiefs, by the people living ut:a-eonseerated phice.ou the 
island of Tonga, culled Mafanga: Mafanga is) a piece. of 
grovad about half a mile square, siteated on the western part 
of the island of Tonga, I this'spot are'the graves where the 
greatest chicfs from time immemorial heve beew buried, and 
the pluee is therefore considered sacred; it would be a sncrie 
lege to fight here, and nobody can be prevented from landing ; 
if the most inveterate enemies meet upon this ground, they 
must look upon each other as friends, under peualty of the dise 
plearure of the goes, and consequenily an untimely death, of 
some great misfortune. There are severat of these places.on dife 
ferent islands. 

“ The following morning, Finow and part of his: forces 
landed at Matanga’. he immediately proceeded to his father's 
grave with several chiefs and evatubooles, Mr. Moruer being 
ako with them, 10 perform the cerenions ‘Poogi, Alb who 
went for this purpose put on mats instead of their usual dress, 
sud wreaths made of the leaves of the iff utce™ round their 


* Inocarpus edulis. 
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necks, (significant .of respect and humility.) "They sat down 
cross legged, the usual way.o! sitting, before the grave; Finow 
as well as the resi, beating their chee ks with their fists fer about 
half a minute, without speaking a word. One of the principal 
matabooles then addressed the spirit of Finow’s father tohe fol. 
lowing purpose; £ Bebold the wan (meanjhg Finowy whe has 
come to. Tong to fight his enemies ; be pleased with him, god 
grant bim thy pratection ; he comes to battle, hoping be is not 
doing wrong ; be bas always beld Toohongetin the highes} re- 


speet, and has attended to al} religious ceremonies wih exact, 


ness.’ One of the.attendants then went to.Finow,.and received, 
from hina a piece ,of ;caya ropt, which he. laid down onthe, 
raised mount before the. Fytoka, (burying: place). Several 
vihers, who had pieces of cava roo! in their, besoms,. went up 
to the grave in: like manuer, aud deposited them,’ The ceres 
mony being thas finished, Finow aud his.feiends returned, to 
the beach, whete a large rot of cava was'biought to them as 

a present, by the chief of the consecrated place, on, which they 
regaled.” 

The jact of belagies presepts to an hostile chief reminds us, 
of Ossian’s description of Cychullin tuviting Swaran to, his feass, 
previous to giving him battle; indeed, aany of Aheircusioms, 
We reverence for their depaned wartiogs, and the voble genes; 
rosity of theic .sentunents,, stropgly remjad.us of the romantic 
enthusiagun, of, Ossian. The. expedition, having succeeded, 
Finaw, after taking possession, of the enemy’s position, pro- 
ceeded Ww rebuild the forteesp, which was feaced with reeds;, 
tins step was taken by the adgonitian ofthe, gods, who .were 
consulted through the medium. of the priests in the following 
wanner...* The night previous to the consultation of the 
oracle, the chief orders his cook to kill aud prepare a bog, and 
to procure; e basket of yams, and two banghes, of mpe plan- 
twins... Phese things ;being got ready, the next morning they 
are. carsied to. the place where the priest resides, or wherever 
be owy be at that tie: the priest is sometimes previously ap- 
prized of the :circumstance, at, other times vot. The chiebs 
and mataboeles clothe czhemselyes .in mats, and repair, to he 
place wiere the priest s,to be found; ic itis ata house, the, 
priest seats himselt just within the caves ;*. ifat a distance, he 
seats himseli,on any: convenient,spot of giound, andthe metas 
booles seat themselves on either hand, so as would form a cite 
ele,ot rathes, an ellipsis, if chete was vot. cousiderable vacant 
space lett oppotiie the priest... Ln this space, at, ithe bottom of 
the. cirele,sus.ibe man who prepates the cava, the roots being 
pievioosly chewed by the,cooks, attendants, and others, who 


+ Tooitonga is a great chicf,, supposed to be descended from a, god, 
Their houses are built somewhat in form of ashed, open all round, 
and the caves coming within about four fcet.of the ground, 
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sit behind hit S"belind | these ‘again’ sit the chiefs indistrimi- 
nitely among tle’ pédple. “The “chiefs take this retiréd and 
hiinble station’ ‘on account ‘of’ the’ sacredness of the Occasion; 
conceiving that'such modest demeanour must be acceptable to 
the gods. As soon as they aye »ll seated, the priest is con- 
didered as inspiretl, the god beitig supposed to exist within lim 
frois that moinént! ~ He sits for a considerable time in silence, 
with his hands ¢lasped before him; his eyes aré cast down, and 
he’ remains perfectly ‘still. Frequently he will not atiswer a 
wotd until the tépast is finished, atid ‘the cava too, When hé 
spenks, he genet tally begins'in & low and'veryaitcred tone of 
"voice. whic’ gtatually fises to nearly ‘its hatitral pitch, though 
sothetimes a litle above it. All tliat he says 18 Sppoted to be 
the declaration ‘of the god, aud ‘he accordiogly speaks: in tlid 
| first persdn asifhe were the god. All this ‘1s done generally 
| without any apparent inward emotion or outward ‘agitation ; ; but 
sometimes liis countenance becomes fierce, and, as it’ were, in- 
flamed, and his whole’ frame agitated with inwatd feeling; he 
is seized with universal trembling ; the perspitdtion ‘breaks 
out on his forehead, and his lips, turning black, are Conyuilsed 5 
at length tears” start’ in floods from his eyes, his ‘breast heaves 
with’ great ‘emotion, and his utieratce’ is choked. These 
symptoms gradually sabside. Befords this paroxysm comes 
oli, ad after it is‘ over, be often eais as mach as four hungry 
men,’ under ofler citcumstances, could-devour. ' The fit being 
now gone off, he remains for some tie calm, and then takes 
up'a club that is‘placed by him for the purpose, turos it over, 
and regards it attentively ; he then looks up earnes ly, now to 
the right, how to the fett, now ogain at the club; afterwards 
he looks up again, ‘and about him in like manner, and then 
aguin fixes his eves on the clab, and so on, séveral'tiines: at 
lenth he ‘suddenly raises the club, and, after a’ moment's 
pause, strikes the ground, or the adjacent part of the house, 
with considerable force ; immediately, the god leaves him, and 
he'rises up, and retires to the back of the ring among the pco- 
A ple.’ tf the company now wish fot ahy more ca¥a, Finow, or 
the greatest chief preseut, goes and sits at the head of tl ie ring. 
lt nivaht be supposed that this violent agitation on the part of 
é priest is inerely an assumed appearance for the purpose of 
popaiar deception; but Mr. Mariner has no reason at ull to 
think so. There can be little doubt, however, but that the 
Priest, on such occasions, often summons into action the 
veepest feelings of devotion of which he is susceptible, and by 
a voluatary act disposes his mind; as much as’ possible, to be 
powerfully affected : “ull at length, what began by volition 
proceeds by involuntary effort, aud the whole mind and body 
| become sui bjected io the over- ruling emotion, But there is 
nothing new in all this: ancient times, as we'l as modern, af: 
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ford numerous instances, of this nature; and:sayage nations, as 
well as civilized, display. ample testimony that false religion 
and false nations.of religion, act upon some minds with su 
extraordinary impulses, that they are mistaken for divine jue 
$pirations.” 
This account strongly reminds us of the oracles of ancient 
times, and in all probability had its origin in the once cele 
brated pagan, worship. We have before observed, ihat the 
att.of writing was considered witchoraft, and Mr. Mariner bas 


| 


given vs,a mast diverting account ofthe astonishment it occa | 


gioned, Having undersiond that European ships occasignally 
touched at tbe. .island of Tonga, he wrote a letter, with gun- 
wder dissolved jn gum water, which he used as ink, describing 

is situasion, aud wish to. rejurn home ; this Jetter was ad- 
dressed jo the .captyin ef any ship which might arrive, god 
given to the care of the chief of a Ena the consecrated 
place formerly meptianed, Finowdiaving heard of this letter, 
demanded to see, it; but,not being able ta make any thing of 


mee 


it, desired to be informed what it. meagt, which. was pceordiogly | 
deae. “ This mode of commypicating seutiments was an ip- | 


explicable.puzzie to Finow ;, hestook the Jetter again, and exar 
Mined it, +4 it, afforded him. np information. he thonght a 
little within himself ;;but his thoughts reflected no light upoo 
the subject. At length be-seot, for Mr. Mariner, an 

him to write down something : the Jauer asked what he, would 
choase to have written; he replied, put down.me: he accord: 
ingly ,wrote, “ Feenow,” spelling it accerding to the strict 
English orthography ; the chief then sent for another English- 
map, whe bad not been present, and commanding Mr, Me 
riner to turn his. back, and loak another way, be gaye the man 
the. paper, and desired jim to tell what it, was: he accordingly 
pronounced aloud the name of the King, upon which Finow 
snatched the paper from his band, and, with astonishment, 
lagked at it, turned jt round, and examioed it in all directions: 
at length he exclaimed, “ This is neither Jike myself oor any 
body else! where are my eyes, where is my head? where are 
my legs? how gan yon possibly know it to be 1?” and theo, 
withpyt stopping for any -attempt at an explanation, he iar 
patiently ordered Me. Mariner to write something else, and 
thus employed him tor,three or four houra in, putting, dqwa the 
panes of different persons, places, and things, and making 
the other man tead them. This afforded extraagdinaty diver- 
sion to Finow, ani to all the men and women present, partica- 
larly as hengw and then whispered a little ave anecdote, 
which wasstricily written dawn, and audibly read by the opher, 
nat a jittle to the canfusion of ope er other of the Jadies .pre- 
sent; hotit,was all takep in good humour, ifor curiosity and 
asiouisiupent were the prevajling passions. Low their name 


desired — 
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and circumstances could be communicated through so myste- 
rious a channel, wag-altogether past. their comprehension. Fi- 
now-had long ago formed his opinion of books and papers, and 
this as much resembled witchcraft as any thing he had ever 
seen or heard of. Mr., Mariner in vain attempted to explain. 
He had yet too slender a knowledge of their language to make 
himself clearly understood: and,. indeed, it.would not have 
been an easy matter to have explained the composition of ele- 
mentary sounds, and of arbitrary signs expressive of them, to 
a people whose minds were already formed to, other modes of. 
thinking, and whose language had few expressions but what 
concerned the ordinary 4ffairs of life, The only rational mode 
would have been, to have invented a system of spelling, and 
to have gone through the usual roatine of teaching it. Finow, 
at length, thought he had got a notion of it, and explained to 
those about him that. it was very possible to put down a mark 
or sign of something that had been seen both by the wriier and 
reader, and which should be mutually understood by them : 
but Mr. Mariner immediately informed him, that he could 
write down any thiog that he had ever seen ; the King directly 
whispered to him, to put Toogoo Ahoo, (the King of Tonga, 
whom he and Tuobo Nieuha had assassinated maoy years be- 
fore Mr. Mariner’s arrival.) This was accordingly done, and 
the other read it; when Finow was yet more astonished, and 
declared it to be the most wonderful thing he had ever heard 
of. He then desired him to write “ Tarky” the chief of the 
garrisoa of Bea, whom Mr. Mariner and his companions had 
not yet seen; (this chief was biind inone eye). When “ Tarky” 
was read, Finow enquired whether be was blind or not; this 
Was putting writing to an unfair test! and Mr. Mariner told 
bim he had only written down the, sign standing for the sign 
of his name, and not for the description of his person. He was 
then ordered to write, “ Tarky, blind in his left eye,’ which 
was done, and read to the increased astonishment of every 
body. Mr, Mariwer then told him that; in several paris of 
the world, messages were sent to great distances through the 
saine medium ; aad, being foided and fastened up, the bearer 
could know nothing of their contents; and that the histories 
of all nations were thus handed down to posterity, without spoil- 
ing by beimg kept (as he chose to express himself). Finow 
acknowledged this to be a most noble invention, but added, 
that it would not at all do for the Tonga Islands; that there 
would be nothing but disturbances and conspiracies, and he 
should not be sure of his life, perhaps, snother month. He 
confessed, however, that he should like to kuow it himself, and 
for ajl the women to know it; that be might make love with 
less risk of discovery, aud not so much chance of getting his 
brains knocked out by their husbands,” 
VOL. 57. : QP 
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The death of Finow occurred after an entertainment. His 
illness began with a diffictlty of respiration, his lips became 
purple, and his under jaw Was cohValsed. His friends finding 
ie did not get better, procured oné of his children to sacrifice 
to the gods, that the diviné ee might be appeased, and the 


heolth “of the father restotéd. ‘They foutid the child in a 
ielgh bouribg houve, sleepiiy:in its mother’slap ; they snatched 
it away’ by force, and retiring; they sttangled i: with a band of 
Ghatov.* The corpse was then taken with all speed before 
two eonseciated Nouses atid a prave; at*each placé a short 
prayer to the god was hutfied over, that he might interpose 
with the other deities in tiie ‘behalf of Pioow, and accept of 
thisSactifice as'an atonehent for his crimes. 

Finow was steceeded By ‘his son, a aan Whose intellect was 
of'a very séperibf kind, ard Who, anlike his father, was void of 
political ambition, aid sotrght tather the hippitiess of his peo- 
ple thun thé extension oF his power. Tle Was an vdimirer of 
the arts, and a phitosopher among savages. 

Mr: Maritier now began to be very solititons to return to 
lis native cotintry in a time of peace, when he had dothihg on 
wliich ‘to eimploy himself but odjects of arhusemeént: Some- 
tines with Fiftow the younger, ‘or with tlie chiefs, and some- 
titres alone, by Way of recréation, he would ftequently go, for 
two or three a oe among the neighbouring islands on 
fishing excursions: as He was one evénihy returning home- 
ward in his’canve, he espied'a sail in the westward horizon, 
just as the stn had descetided ‘below it. He was then with 
three servants ‘that worked on his plantatidn, and he insisted 
that they ‘should make for the vessel. They ‘admitted that 
they had seen lier before, but that their fear of his wishing to 
go on board prevented them from ‘pointing her out to him; as 
they had often ‘heard their chiefs say thut they never meant to 
let him go if they could help it, and these attetidants were ‘ap- 
pretiensive'that their brains would be knocked out if they suf- 
fered him to escape, “It Was not ‘until one of the men was 
killed by Mariner'that te could succeed in approaching the 
vessel, which he reached about day light the next morning. 
The Brig provet! to be'the Favoutite, Captain Fiske, from Port 
Jackson, of about’ ¥S0 tons burthen. Mr. Mariner was re- 
ceived, and from'on board cent an méitation to the King, when 
Finow, with his sister, and several of her female attendants, vi- 
sited him, -bringing presents of provisions; and so délighted 
vas his Majesty with every thing he sawin the ship, and so 
desirous was he of acquiring those accomplishments which 
raised “Enropeans so wuch above the Tonga people, that he 


* Asubstance used for clothing, prepared from the bark of the Chi- 
nese paper-mulberry tree. 
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was with difficulty dissuaded from accompanying Mr. Mariner 
to Europe. ; 

«“ Finow’s sister, who wag a very beautiful, lively girl, pro- 
pesed ip joke ta go to ugland, and see the white women . 
she asked if they would allow her io wear ihe Tonga dress; 
‘ though, perhaps, she said, ‘ that would aotdo in such a 
cold couptry ip the winter season. J don’t know. what.1 should 
do at that ume: but Togi tells me that you have hot-honses 
for plants from warn climates, so I should like to live all win- 
ter in a hot-house. Could I bathe there two or three times 2 
day without being seen? [| wonder whether I should stand a 
chance of getting a husband: but my skin is so brown, { sup- 
pose none of the young papa/augi men would have me ; and it 
would be agugat pily to leave'sy myny handsome young chiels 
at Vavaog, and goo England to live a single life. If L were to 
go to England, would aihass a great quantity of beads, and 
then I should like to return to Tonga, because in England 
beads are so common that nobody would edmire me for wear- 
ing them, and [ should not have the pleasure of being envied.’ 
She said, laughing, that either the white men must make very 
kind and good tempered husbands, or else the white women 
must have very little spirit, for them to live so long together 
withont parting. She though: the custom of having only ove 
wife avery good one, provided the husband loved her; if 
not, it was a very bad one, because he would tyrannize over ber 
the more, whereas if his attention was divided between five or 
six, and le did not bebave kindiy towards them, it would be 
very easy to deceive him.” 

“ Before the ship’s departure, Mr. Mariuer was chaiged 
with several messages from the chiefs of Vavaoo to those of 
Hapai. Among others, Fipow sent his strong recommenda- 
tions to Toobo Toa to be contented with the Hapai islands, 
and pot to think of invading Vavaoo ; to stay and look to the 
prosperity of hisown dominions, for that was the way. to pre- 
aecve peace apd happiness. ‘ Tell him again,’ said he, ‘ that 
the best way to make a country powerful and strong against all 
enemies, is to cultivate it well, for then the people have some- 
thing worth fighting for, aod will defend it with invincible 
bravery. Ihave adopted this plan, and his attempis upon 
Vavayo will be in vain.” ‘The latitude of Port Refuge, in Va- 
vag6, is stated to be about 19 south ; of the Hapai isiands the 
piincipal is called Annamooka, and they extend about 19 miles 
An length. Lefuoogais the most fertile of these, and it is conse- 
quently most populous. The inhabitants of the whole of the 
ion Islands have been computed at 200,000, distributed 
over 150 of these minute prominences in the mighty Pacific. 

There is one part of the history which we read with much 
uneasiness. Cgok says of these places, at the time of his vi- 
2Pe 
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site, “ No one watts the codimon necessaries of ‘life; joy and 
contentment are painted on every face, and an easy freedom 
prevails in all ranks of people ;” and ‘that*worthy navigator, 
when he quitted the situation, after a stay of between two or 
three months, consoled himself with ‘the thought, that he had 
improved the condition ofthis remote quarter. Very different 
was the state of things whem Mr. Mariner, after the lapse of 
about thirty years, arrived; there was neither peace at home 
nor abroad ; ‘the islund which-was the seat of government had 
been divided into petty states, that were constantly at war with 
each other ; and ten or twelve years of hostility with the neigh. 
bouring islunds, were terminated only by the fatigue and anx- 
iety the elder Finow had endured: from incessant action, It is 
true that his suecessor, from his pacific character and enlight- 
ened judgement, presents a more ‘tranquil prospect, and we 
shail be happy to learn from succeeding adventurers, that the 
condition of repose is regained, which was the theme of eulogy 
and admiration with Captain Cook, and which acquired for 
those stations the pleasing appellation of the Friendly Islands. 








EFFUSION. 
From the M.S. of Lieutenant Miller, R.N. 
Warer.oo, Ocroser 25, 1816. 


ET me approach, with veneration and respect, the flowery 

_4 jawns that owe the brightness of their verdure to the inor- 
dinate ambition of an usurper—the fields fertilized by the blood 
of my brave countrymen: let not the ground yield to the im- 
pression of my feet, for hallowed is the caith that covers the 
ashes of departed heroes. How impressively awful is the 
scene! Even nature seems to weep; her purly drops fall from 
the bending corn: the condensed vapours throw a gloomy veil 
over the surrounding prospect, and the labouring rustics retire 
10 their habitations without a song. 

Seated on this little hillock, perhaps the repository of Eng- 
lishmen, who fell in the arms of vietory—perhaps the grave of 
brave Frenchmen, who deserved a different. leader, let me en- 
deavour to recollect the interesting account of that dreadful 
conflict: Near this we are informed the gallant Picton fell; and, 
on yonder rugged slope, iny country lost a hero in Ponsonby. 
But vain would be the attempts of an unlettered sailor to re- 
cal to memory the names of those who on that day acquired 
never-fading laurels. “<ery officer was a soldier, and every 
soldier a hero. Alas! ¢.. ve reflect on their meritorious ser- 
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vices, or look with envy on those who now see themselves almost 
idolized, without thinking on the banetul effects of war? Per- 
haps the stranger [ now bebold wandering near thie deep-beaten 
road, in silence, is deploring’ the loss of a son. See him now 
in the postare of despair; his handkerchief falls from his hand; 
itis wet with his tears. [t reminds me of the poignant distress 
of a family near the villuge of Godmanstone, in Dorsetshire, 
where I then resided; it was occasioned by the loss of ‘a brave 
youth, who fell atthe commencement of the attack. ‘He was 
endowed with every qualification necessary for a soldier's pro- 
fession; but, alas! lis military career was bat short. 


*€ Still, still, | hear the horrid din 
Of desolating war, and still behold 
A son affectionate, a brother dear, 
From loving parents, brother, sisier, torn, 
Fall lifeless to the ground.” 





COLOURS FOR FEMALE DRESSES. 


——_—— 


TO THE EDITOR, 
SIR, 


HERE is nothing which contributes more to the appear- 

ance of an elegaut female, than the taste displayed in the 
choice of the colours, and in the arrangement of her dress. Tne 
reason is obvious; with tasie in dress we alwuys associate the 
pleasing idea of a cultivated mind, Indeed, where the mind is 
uncultivated, the taste is, necessarily, defective, because exter- 
nal objects possess no real beauty in themselves: if they did, 
they would appear equally. beautiful to all: instead of which, 
we find the vulgar, in general, better pleased with the most 
gaudy contrasts, than with the most beautiful arrangements of 
the skilful colourist. 

In the composition of colours for dress, there ought to be 
one predominating colour to which the rest should be subordi- 
nate. To the predominating colour the subordinate ones should 
bear a relation, similar to that between the fundamental or key 
pote, and the series of sounds constituting & musical composi- 
tion. And as, in a piece of music, there is a relation between 
the successive sounds or notes, so in dress the subordinate co- 
lours should be in harmony with each other. The power of 
perceiving this relation of colours constitates the faculty called 
taste in colouring. 

The choice of the predominating colour will be indicated by 
the situation, the age, the form, and the complexion of the 
wearer. We expect gay colours in the dress-of youth, aud 
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sober and temperate colours in the dress of age: and the cor 
Jours adapted to a fair complexion would ijl accord with that 
of the preity brunette. 

One half of the body should never be distinguished by one 
colour, end the other by another, Whatever divides the attene 
tion diminishes the beauty of the object; and thaugh each part, 
taken separately, might appear beautiful, yet, asa whole, the 
effect would be destroyed. 

With respect to the variety of colours which may be intro- 
duced in dress, much depends upon the expression of the pre- 
dominating colour. If it be rich, the subordinate colouss 
should have less variety. If grave or solemn they should have 
Jess. Delicate colouts require to be supported and enlivened, 
and therefore are best relieved by contrast; but the contrast 
should not be so strong as to equal the colour it is intended to 
relieve, for it then becomes opposition, which should be always 
avoided. Contrast, skilfully managed, gives force and lustre 
to the colour relieved, while opposition destroys its effect. 
Gay and cheerful colours admit of a greater proportion of 
variety. 

An habitual attention to the works of nature is, perhaps, the 
best means of acquiring that correctness of eye, which will re- 
volt at discordant colours, as a musical ear revolts at discordant 
sounds, Harmony of colouring might be studied with much 
advantage in the flower garden. But of all natural objects, the 
splendid rainbow is the finest illustration of the principles of 
colouring. In many mineral bodies, the harmony of the co- 
jours is extremely beautiful. And, as if nature wished to com- 
pensate for the disagreeable sensation we always feel when we 
see natural bodies in a state of decomposition, she voiformly 
clothes them in the richest colours, the gradations and succes- 
sion of which are beautitul beyond description. 

I should be glad if some abler writer could be induced to 
consider the subject, as itis certainly worthy of attention. 


I am, Sir, Xc. 
T. TREDGOLD. 





Letter addressed, ly Order of Buonaparte, to Sir Lydsow 
Lowe, Governor of St. Ielena, by General Count.de Mon- 
thollon. 


Have received the treaty of the 3d August, 1815, con- 
cinded between his Britannic Majesty, the Emperor af 
Austria, the Emperor of Russia, and the King of Prussia, 
which accompanied your lettet of the 24th of July. 
The Emperor Napoleon protests against the contents of that 
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treaty; he is mot the prisoner of England. After having 
placed his abdication in the hands of the representatives of 
the nation for the advantage of the constitution adopted by the 
French people, and if favour of his son, he repaired volanta- 
rily and freely to-tiugland, with the view of living there, asa 
private individual, onder the protection of the British laws. 
"Phe Violation Of every law cannot constitute a right. The per- 
son of the Emperor Napoleon is actually in the power of Eng- 
land ; but he neither has been, nor is, in the power of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, either in fact or of right, even according 
ty the laws end ctistoms of England, which ever incloded, in 
the exchange of prisoners, Russians, Prussians, Austrians, Spa- 
niatds, 6r Portegnese, though united to these powers by 
treatiés of alliance, and making war conjointly with them. 

The convention of the 2d of August, concladed fifteen days 
after the Emperor was in Enzland, cannot have of tight any 
effect. ftexhibits only a spectacle of the coalition 0! the four 
greatest powers of Europe for the oppression of a single man! 
—a coalition which the opinion of every nation, and all the 
principles of sound tnorality, equally disavow. 

The Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the King of Pras- 
sia, having neither in fact or inright any claim over the per- 
son of the Emperor Napoleon, could decide nothing respect» 
ing him. 

Had the Etnperor Napoleon been in the power of the Em- 
peror of Austria, that Prince would have recoliected the rela- 
tions which religion and nature bave formed between a father 
aud a son—relations which are never violated with impunity. 
He would have recollected that Napoleon had four times re- 
stored to him his throne: viz at Leoben, in 1797—at Lune- 
ville in 1804, when his artnies were under the walls of Vienna 
—at Presburgh in 1806, und at Vienna in 1809, when his 
arinies had possession of the capital and three fourths of ‘the 
mouarchy! ‘That Monarch would have recollected the pros 
testations he made to N.poleon, at the bivonac in Moravia in 
1806, and at the interview in: Dresden in 1812. 

Had the person of the Emperor Napoleon been in the power 
of the Emperor Alexander, he would have recollected the ties 
of friendship contracted at Tilsit, Erfurth, and during twelve 
years of daiiy correspondence. He would huve recollected 
the conduct of the Emperor Napoleen the day after the battle 
of Austerlitz, when, though'he could have made him, with the 
wreck of his army, prisoner, he contented himself with taking 
his parole, and allowed him to operate his retreat He would 
have recollected the dangers to which the Emperor Napoleon 
personally exposed himself, in order to extinguish the fire at 
Moscow, and to preserve that capital for him. Assuredly 
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that Prince would never have violated the duties of friendship 
and gratitude towards a friend in misfortune. 

Nad the person of the Emperor Napoleon been inthe power 
of the King,of Prassia, that Sovereign could not have forgot- 
ten that it depended on the Emperor, after the battle of Fried- 
land, to place another Prince on the throne of Berlin. He 
would nat have forgotten, in the presence of a disarmed enemy, 
the protestations of attachment and the sentimeots of grati- 
tude, which he testified to him in 1812 at the interviews in 
Dresden. 

It accordingly appears from articles 2 and 5 of the treaty. of 
2d of August, that.these Princes, being incapable of exercising 
any influence over the disposal of the Emperor, who was not 
in their power, aceede to what may be done. thereon by his 
Britannic Majesty, who takes upou himself the charge of ful- 
filling every obligation. These Princes have. reproached the 
Emperor Napoleon with having preferred the protection of the 
English laws to theis’s.. The false ideas which the Emperor 
Napoleon bad formed of the liberality of the laws of England, 
and of the influence of the opinion of a great, generous, and 
free people over their Government, decided him to prefer the 
protection of these laws to that of a father-in-law, and an old 
friend. 

The Emperor Napoleon had it in his power to secure, by a 
diplomatic treaty, whatever was personal to himself, by putting 
himself either at the head of the aimy of the Loire,:or at the 
head of the army of the Gironde, commanded by. General 
Clausel ; but wishing, henceforth, for nothing but retirement, 
aad the protection of the laws of a free state, either English 
or American, all stipulations appeared to bim unnecessary. He 
conceived that the English people were more bound by a con- 
duct which was,on his part, frank, noble, and full of confidence, 
than they would have been by the most solewn treaties, He 
has been deceived ; but this error wil! for ever cause true Bri- 
tons to blush, and will, in the present as well as future ge- 
nerations, be a proof of the bad faith of the English Adwi- 
nistration. 

Austrian aod Prussian Comuniasioners are arrived at St. He- 
lena. Ifthe object of their mission be the fulbiment of » part 
of the duties which the Emperors of Austria and Kassia have 
contracted by the treaty of the 2d of August, and to take 
care that the English agents, in «small colony, in the midst 
of the ocean, do not failin the respect due toa Prince coo- 
nected with these Sovereigus by the bonds of relationslip 
und so many other ties, proofs of the character which bclongs 
to these two Monarchs will be recognized in this proceeding; 
but you, Sir, have declared that these Commissioners have 
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neither the right nor the power of giving any opinion on what 
may be passing on this rock 


The English Ministers have caused the Emperor Napoleon 
to be transported to St.Helema, at the distance of 2000 leagues 
from Europe! This rock, situated within the tropics, and 500 
leagues from any continent, is subject to the devouring heats’ 
of these latitudes.. It is covered with clouds*and fogs during 
three fourths of the year, and is at once the most arid and the 

most humid country in the world. Such a-climate is most 

inimical to the health of. the Emperor; and hatred must have 

dictatea the choice of this residence, as- well as the instrac- 
tions given by the English ministry to the officers comniand- 
ing in the island. ) 

Tiey have even heen ordered to call the Emperor Napoleon 
General, as if it were wished to oblige him to consider himself 
as never having reigned in France. 

The reason which determined him not to assume an incoge 
nito name, as he might have resolved to do on leaving Frauce, 
were these ;—First Magistrate for life of the republic, under 
the title of First Consul, he concluded the preliminaries of 
London and the treaty of Amiens with the King of Great 
Britain ; and received, as ambassadors; Lord: Cornwallis, Mr. 
Merry, and Lord Whitworth, who resided in that quality at bis 
court. He accredited to the King of England Count Otto 
and General Andreossi, who resided as ambassadors at the 
court of Windsor. When, after an exchange of letters be- 
tween the ministers for foreign affairs of the two monarchies, 
Lord Lauderdale came to Paris invested with fall powers from 
the King of England ; he treated with the plenipotentiaries 
possessing full powers from the Emperor Napoleon, and re- 
mained for several months at the court of the Tuilleries. When 
Lord Castlereagh afterwards sigaed, at Chatillon, the ultimatum 
which the allied powers presented to the plenipotentiaries of 
the Emperor Napoleon, he recognised by that the fourth 
dynasty. This ultimatum was more advantageous than the 
treaty of Paris; but in exacting that France should renounce 
Belgium and the jeft bank of the Rhine, it exacted what was 
contrary to the propositions of Frankfort, and the proclama- 
tions of the allied powers; what was contrary to the oath, by 
which, at. bis coranatios, the Emperor swore to maintain the 
integrity of the empire. . The Emperor, besides, thought that 
these natural limits were. necessary both for the security of 
France, and to preserve the equilibrium of Europe; he thought 
that the French nation, in the situation in which it was, ought 
rather to run the hazard of all the Chances of war, than to de- 
part from that policy; France liad obtained this integrity, and 
would have preserved it with honour, if treason had not ar- 
tayed itself in aid of the allies. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


VOL. 57. 29 
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Mr, Samuel. Richardson's Character of Pope, as given in a Lets 
ter to Dr. Young. 





Poe: Sir, I venture to say, was not the genius to lift our 


souls to Heaven, lad it soared ever so freely, since it soared 
notin the Christian beam; but there is an eagle, whose eyes 
pierce through the shades of midnight, that does indeed trans 


port us,.and the apotheosis is your’s: Whether this may sug. | 
gest-any softening,.or' any improvement to the passage, must | 


be.submitied to you; but, surely, an: heroic poem ought not 
1p. be mentioned if these terms, which so exactly belong toa 


divine one. Fhe author. of one wishes to have his name swim | 


down the stream of time on the wreck of Bolingbroke;: the 
other dedicates his’ early inuse 16 Him who gave him voiee, and 
consequently bis work.is remote from. all invitation. Should 
there uot be here some distinction of imitators of other author, 
and imitation of nature, ia which respect poetry is called one 
of the imitativejarts?) The tame imitaror of other poets is 4 
copier, of portraits, the true genius a nobie painter of originals, 
to whom nature delights to sit im every variety of attitude, 
indeed, Sir, I cannot imagine that Pope would lave shone 
in ‘blank verse; \atd do you really think he had invention 
enough to make bim a great poet? Did he not want the ae 
sistance of shyme,.of jingle? What origmality is there in the 
works for whieh be is most famed? Shall I say, that I wish you 


— 


eared 


would be pleased to reconsider all you say of the creative power | 


of Pope? ‘There is a hasty seratch through some of the lines 
in this page; excuse it, Sir, and let me beg of you to alter, par 
ticularly, the same paragraphs, lest you should be thought to 
degrade, by a too minute allusion, the awful wonders. of crea 
tion. Suppose, Six, when yoo ask, What does the name of 
poet mean? you answer aftér some such manner as this—* It 
means a maker, aud, consequently, his work, is something ori 
ginal, quite hisown,s It is not the laboured mmprovement of a 
modern cultivater bestowed on a soib already fertile, and re- 
finiug on a plan already formed; but the touch of Armida’s 
wand, that calls forth blooming spring owt of the shapeless 
waste, and presents in a moment objects new and various, 
. which his genius only could bave formed ia that peculiar man- 
ver, and his taste only arranged with that peeuliar grace. These 
two enchanting gifts of taste and genius were possessed by 
Shakespeare in a surprising degree, in both dramas,” &e. 





MOTHS. 


A Correspondent wishes to be informed of the most effectual 
method of destroying moths in woollen goods, and also 
which is the best way to prevent their destructive consequences 
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POET B-Y¥. 


—— 


LONDON RURALITY., 


From Eccentsicities, by George Colman. the Younger. 


(Concluded from Page 249.) 


peace to each swain, who rural rapture owns, 
~A‘s soon as past a toll, andoff the stones 
Whose joy, if buildings selid bliss bestow, 
Cannot for miles an interruption Know : 

Save when a.gap of some half-dozen feet 

Just breaks the continuity of street, 

Where the prig architect, with style in views 
Has doled tis houses forth, in twoby two, 

And reared‘a row upow'the plan, no doubt, 

Of old men’s jaws, with every third tooth out. 
Or where, stil! greater lengths m taste to go, 
He warp his tenements into a bow, 

Nails a scant carvas, propt on slight deal sticks, 
Nick-named veranda, to the first-floor bricks $ 
Befofe the whole, in one snug segment drawn, 
Claps half a rvod of turf he calls a lawn; 
Then, chuckling at his lath-and-plaster bubble, 
Dubs it the C-escent—and the rents are double. 


Sometimes, indeed, an acre’s breadth, half green, 
And half strewed o’ér with rubMish may be'seen 
When, lo! _a board, with quadrilateral grace, 
Stands stiff in the phenomeno® of space ; 
Proposing still the reighbourhood's ihcrease, 
By—* Ground to let upon a building lease,”’ . 


And here and there, thrown back a few yards deep, 
Some staring coxcombry pretends to peep ; 

Low paled in front, and shrobbed with laurels in, 
That sonretimes flourish higher than yourchin. 
Here modern Ostentation sticks a plate, 

O: daubs Kk gyptian letters on the gate, 

Inforining passengets "tis Cowsirp Cot, 

Or Woodbine Lodge, or Mr.. Pumniock’s Grot, 
Oh! why not, Vanity, since dolts bestow 

Such names on dog-holes squceaed out from a row, 
The title of Horn Hermitage entail 

Upon the habitation of a snail 

Why not inscribe (’twould aaswer quite gs well) 
Marine pavilion on an oystes shell? 


See in these roads, scarce conscivus of afield, 
What uniform vanetics they yield! 

Row smirks at row, each band-box has a brother, 
And halt the causeway just reflects the other. 
To beautity each close-wedged neighbour's dour, 
A stripe of garden aims at Jength before, 

Gritty in sunshine— yet in showers ’twill do 
Between a coach and house to wer you through; 
But seon the public path, in envious sort, 
Crosses, and cuts it at right angies shert ; 
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Fhen up the jemmy rail, with tenters topp’d, 

ike virtue from necessity is popped : 
Behind it pine, to decorate the grounds, 
And mark with greater elegance their bounds, 
Three thin aquatic poplars, patched with drought, 
Vying with lines of lamp-posts, fixed without. 


Still may the scene some rustic thoughts supply, 
When sounds and objects strike the ear and eye: 
For hese the gardener baw!ls his greens and leeks, 
And {jostling funerals) the wagzon creaks: 

Oxen, though pastureless, each hour appear, 

And bellow, though with drovers in the rear; 
While flocks of sheep enrich the turnpike trust, 
And bleat their way to Smitbreld through the dust. 
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THE FLOWER OF LOVE, 


FROM MELINCOURT. 


*FTIS said the rose is Love’s own flower, 
Its biush so sweet, its thorns so many 5 
And Winter on its bloom has power, 
But has not on its sweetness any. 
For though young Love's ethereal rose 
Will droop on age’s wintry bosom, 
Yet still its taded leaves disclose 
‘The fragrance of their earliest blossom. 


But, Ah! the fragrance lingering there 
Is like the sweets, that mourntul duty 
Bestows, with sadly-sovthing care, 
To deck the grave of bloom and beauty. 
For when its leaves are shrunk and dry, 
Its blush extinct, to kindle never, 
That fragrance is but Memory’s sigh, 
That breathes of pleasures past tur cver. 


Why did not Love the amaranth choose, 

That bears no thorns, and cannot perish? 
Alas! no sweets its flowers diffuse, 

And only sweets Love’s life can cherish. 
But be the rose and amaranth twined, 

And Love, their mingled powers assuming, 
Shall round his brows a chaplet bind, 

For ever sweet, for ever blovining. 





Vv + RB. t_e AB. 


IRTUE, soft balm of every woe, 
Of every gift the cure ; 
*Lis thou alone that canst bestow 
Pleasures unmjxed and pure. 


The shady wood, the verdant mead, 
Are virtue’s flowery road! 
Nor painful are the steps that lead 
To her divine abode. 


*Tis not in palaces or halls, 

She or her train appear 5 
Far off she flies from pompous walls, 
Virtue and Peace dwell here ! 
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